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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON bILINQUAL EDUCATION 

U.t. DMARTMENT Of EDUCATION 
WASHMQTON, O.C. 20202 



March 31, 1985 



The Honorable George Bush 
President of the Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. President: 

Public Law 98-511 provides for a national Advisory and Coordinating 
Council on Bilingual Education. The law requires that the Council 
"not later than March 31 of each year, submit a report to the Con- 
gress and the President on the condition of bilingual education In 
the Nation and on the administration and operation" of the Bilingual 
Sduca t Ion Ac t . The Mlnth Annual Report of the National Advisory and 
Coordinating Council on Bilingual Education Is hereby submitted to 
the Senate. 

The present Council of 15 members, soon to be expanded to 20, is a mix 
of educators and non-educators. The Council Is unanimous In holding 
that It Is essential for schools to assist students whose ilrst lan- 
guage Is not English to become proficient In the use of English so 
that they may benefit from their educational experience. 

There are differences of opinion among Council members as to the type 
of teaching methodology that can best accompllsl) the objective of 
making students proficient in English. While supporters of the bilin- 
gual education approach have been most successft^l In codifying this 
methodology, there are now many members of the Council who reject a 
one exclusive methodology, and would prefer to give school districts 
the flexibility of local choice In selecting teaching approaches; 

The Ninth Annual Report reflects differences In philosophy on how 
non-English speaking children can learn English quickly so that they 
may have a positive school experience and be successful citizens. 



The present Council Is open\ to examination of educational views other 
than Just the bilingual approach. This reflects a desire now being 
expressed by local boards of education all over the country. It Is a 
courageous departure from stands taken In previous annual report^. 

In light of the fact that bilingual education has consumed almost; all 
of the funds made available under the Act, with llttlr evidence that 
It Is accomplishing Its objective, a critical examination of how |such 
funds are being spent is required at this time. This report is t;'he 
first step in a new ulrectlon. We hope that it will be read by every 
member of the Senate. T 



Dr. Anthony Torres 
Chairman 



Sincerely 





ATtJg 
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NATIONAU ADVISORY COUNCIL ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

U.t. DMAHTMINT OF lOUCATION 
WAlHMaTON* D.C. t0202 

March 31, 1985 

The Honorable Thomas P. O'Helll, Jr. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: 

Public Law 98-511 provides for a National Advisory and Coordinating 
Council on Bilingual Education. The law requires that the Council 
"not later than March 31 of each year, submit a report to the Con- 
gress and the President on the condition of bilingual education In 
the Nation and on the administration and operation" of the Bilingual 
Education Act. The Ninth Annual Report of the National Advisory and 
Coordinating Council on Bilingual Education is hereby submitted to 
the Congress. 

The present Council of 15 members, soon to be expanded to 20, is a mix 
of educators and non-educators. The Council is unanimous in holding 
that/It is essential for schools to assist students whose first lan- 
guaj^ is not English to become proficient in the use of English so 
th^t they may benefit from their educational experience. 

Thert are differences of opinion among Council members as to the type 
of teaching methodology that can best accomplish the objective of 
making students proficient in English. While supporters af the bilin- 
gual education approach have been most successful in codifying this 
methodology, there are now many members of the Council yho reject a 
one exclusive methodology, and would prefer to give school districts 
the flexibility of local choice in selecting teaching approaches. 

The Ninth Annual Report reflects differences in philosophy on how 
non-English speaking children can learn English quickly so that they 
may have a positive school experience and be successful citizens. 

The present Council Is open to examination of educational views other 
than Just the bilingual approach. This reflects a desire now being 
expressed by local boards of education all over the country. It is a 
courageous departure from stands taken in previous annual reports. 

In light of the fact that bilingual education has consumed almost all 
of the funds made available under the Act, with little evidence that 
It is accomplishing its objective, a critical examination of how such 
funds are being spent is required at this time. This report is the 
first step in a new direction. We hope that it will be read by every 
member of the Congress. 

Sincerely* 

Dr. Anthony Torres 6 
Chairman 
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SECTION I. OVERVIEW AND ACTIVITIES 



!• Functions of Advisory Council 

The National Advisory and Coordinating Council on Bilingual 
Education (NACCBE) is provided for in the Bilingual Education 
Act, as amended in 1984.1 As in previous versions of the Act, 
first passed in 1968, the Council advises the Secretary of 
Education in the preparation of general regulations and policy 
in the matter of programs for students and adults with limited 
English proficiency. 

A major purpose of NACCBE is to assess the educational needs 
of language minority groups in the schools of the nation and how 
they may best be met. In this cpnnection, the Ninth Annual 
Report invites attention to some critical studies of programs 
and includes recommendations as to how the needs of limited 
English proficient students may be met more ef J.'ectively. 

That there is a need for improved programs is evident from 
the 1984 amendments to the Bilingual Education Act in which 
Congress stated "that children of limited English proficiency 
have a high dropout rate and low median years of education; that 
the segregation of many groups of limited English proficient 
students remains a serious problem." 



Isec. 752. (a) of Title II, Public Law 98-511. 
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This Annual Report clarifies the changed structure of the 
Council, touches on the high points of the 1984 amendments, 
examines the condition of bilingual !ducation, assesses the 
effectiveness of the National C .ij.iouse for Bilingual 
Education, and, ii general, seeks to enlighten all who are 
impressed with the seriousness o£ moving over two million 
million children who are limited English proficient into the 
American mainstream. 

We are so determined to make this Annual Report useful that 
we have appended a glossary of terms used by the initiated and 
a dictionary of the acronyms with which reports of this kind 
abound. 
Current Law 

The Bilingual Education Act, Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, was passed by Congress in 1968 and 
amended in 1974, 1978 and 1984. 

The 1968 Act was directed to serve "children who come from 
environments where the dominant language is other than 
English, "1 " The 1974 amendments broadened the target population 
to children of "limited English ability," while the 1978 
amendments were directed at individuals with "limited English 
proficiency. "2 



1 20 U.S.C. 880 (b) (1968), P.I.. 90-247, Title VII, Sect. 
702, 81, Stat. 816. 

2 Bilingual Education Act as amended, Sect. 703 (a) (1). 



The Act I as amended in 1984 #3 recognizee t 

**(1) that there are large and growing numbers of children 
of limited English proficiency; 

'*(2) that many of such children have a cultural heritage 
which differs from that of English ptoficiency persons; 

"(3) that the Federal Government has a special and 

continuing obligation to assist in providing equal educational 
opportunity to limited English proficient children; 

"(4) that the Federal Government has a special and 

continuing obligation to assist language minority students to 
acquire the English language proficiency that will enable them 
to become full and productive members of society; 

**(5) that a primary means by which a child learns is 
through the use of such child*s native language and cultural 
heritage; 

**(6) that, therefore, large numbers of children of limited 
English proficiency have educational needs which can be met by 
the use of bilingual educational methods and techniques; 

**(7) that in some school districts establishment of 

bilingual education programs may be administratively impractical 
due to the presence of small numbers of students of a particular 
native language or because personnel who are qualified to 
provide bilingual instructional services are unavailable. • 



3 Title II of P.L. 98-511. 

3 
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"(12) that research. in the field of bilingual education 
needs to be strengthened as to better identify and promote those 
programs and instructional practices which result in effective 
education. . • • 

The Act as amended in 1984 provides also for: 

parent and community participation in bilingual education; 

alternative instructional programs; 

grants for bilingual education programs; 

"Indian or Alaskan Native children"; 

"evaluation assistance centers" established through 

"competitive grants to institutions of higher education"; 

"training programs for educational personnel"; 

16 multifunctional resource centers (known heretofore as 
multifunctional support centers), established through 
competitive grants or contracts "awarded with consideration 
given to the geographic and linguistic distribution of children 
of limited English proficiency"; 

"fellowships for advanced study of bilingual education or 
special alternative instructional programs" for LEP students; 
an "Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages 
Affairs"; 

a "National Advisory and Coordinating Council on Bilingual 
Education" 
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3 • Changed Structure of Advisory Coungii 

Under Sec. 752(a) of the Bilingual Education Act, as amended 
in 1984, the Advisory Council's membership is increased from 15 
to 20, and its title is changed from the National /advisory 
Council on Bilingual Education to the National Advisory and 
Coordinating Council on Bilingual Education, 
Members of NACCBK shall include: 

5 state directors of bilingual education programs, at least 
three of whom shall represent states with large populations of 
limited English proficient students; 

2 members experienced in research on bilingual education or 
evaluation of bilingual education programs; 

1 member experienced in research on methods of alternative 
instruction for language minority students or evaluation of 
alternative methods of instruction for such students; 

1 member who is a classroom teacher of demonstrated teaching 
abilitiprt us • ny Iv" ^ i igual methods and techniques; 

1 member who is a classroom teacher of demonstrated teaching 
abilities using alternative methods of instruction and 
techniques; 

1 member experienced in training teachers for programs of 
bilingual education; 

1 member experienced in the training of teachers for 
programs of alternative instruction; 




2 members who are parents of students whose languages is 
other than English; 

1 member who is an officer of a professional organization 
representing bilingual education personnel. 

The major differences between the former Advisory Council of 
15 members and the new Council are the requirement that five of 
the new members shall be state directors of bilingual programs 
and that three members shall be experienced in alternative 
methods of instruction — one researcher, one classroom teacher 
and one teacher trainer. 

There is no substantive change in the functions of the 
Advisory Council. It advises the Secretary of Education in the 
preparation of general regulations and on policy matters arising 
in the administration and operation of the Bilingual Education 
Act, as amended, and In the administration and operation of 
other programs for persons of limited English proficiency. 

The Council is required to submit an annual report to the 
President and the Congress, not later than March 31 of each 
year, on the condition of bilingual education in the natic < and 
the administratfon and operation of programs affecting persons 
with limited English proficiency. 

New Doors Opened by 1984 Amendments of Bilingual Education Act 
The Bilingual Education Act, as amended by the Education 
Amendments of 1984, P.L. 98-511, suggests a new direction for 



the Instruction of limited English proficient children and 
adults. The new direction was Indicated by Education USA 
(October 22, 1984), an independent weekly bulletin, addressed 
largely to educators. 

Education USA reported: The rewrite of ^:he federal 
bilingual education program by the House Bducatio-.i and Labor 
Coflsmittee in 1984 took up more debate time in committee than any 
other part of H*R« ll.««.Two concerns drove the process. One 
was the deep conviction among supporters that the (evaluative] 
data on program results was of low quality and limited 
usefulness. 

The other concern. . .was that the program should allow 
alternative approaches. 

"The bill sets aside 4t of the program, funds below $140 
million for alternative trategies to bilingual education and 
permits up to 50% of any funds above that level to support such 
methods." Overall, the Act provides no more than 10% of all 
funds shall be spent on alternative instruction programs. 

Education USA continues: "This delicate compromise opens 
the door for new types of practices while preserving what the 
bilingual advocates described as the only available funding for 
traditional bilingual education. It also answers the needs of 
school districts with small numbers of children from nations 
with uncommon languages, or children who are illiterate even in 
their native tongues. 

7 
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"The bill allows spending for basic programs, family English 
literacy programs, special education alternatives and bilingual 
preschools. . . . 

"The bill seeks to strengthen parental involvement by 
requiring a parent majority on the local advisory council. It 
requires schools to consult with parents from the outset and to 
inform them if their child has been selected to participate in 
the program. Parents have the option to keep their children in 
regular classes if they choose.** 

Note: Where Education USA refers to a bill, the bill became 
law (Title II of P.L. 98-511), signed by the President on 
October 19, 1984. 
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Table 1 

U.S. EDUCATION BUDGET FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

FY 1985 

Grants to school districts $ 99,230,000 

Training grants 28,500,000 

Support services 11,535,000 

Vocational training 3,686,000 

Emergency inunigrant education 30,000,000 

TOTAL, bilingual education , 172,951,000 
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5. Council Actlviti<i 

hB part of Iti efforts to determine the needs of language 
minority groups in uhe nation, NACCBB held four Council 
meetings, open to the public, in Washington, D.C. during the 
1984-85 period of activity: April 4, 5, 6 (1984) 

October 10, 11, 12 (1984) 
December 3, 4 (1934) 
February 11, 12 (1985) 
The Council conducted five public hearings in different 
regions for the purpose of focusing on special problems of 
teaching limited English proficient student populations (see 
pages 16-20) . 

The work of the Council is facilitated by sub-committees, 
appointed by the Chairman of NACCBE. During the 1984-85 period 
of activity, the following sub-committees were active! 
Executive Committee 
Annual Report Committee 
Legislative Committee 
Policy and Research Committee 
Coordination and Public Outreach Committee 
Ad Hoc Committee on Policies and Procedures 
6. Langu< » qe Groups Served By OBEMLA 

Title VII funds serve many different language (or language 
dialect) minority student populations (see Table 2). There 

10 
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exists substantial data fpr Spanish-speakers in the United 
States. Data about other language groups are increasingly 
available. 

Some special populations have been historically underserved 
or under-represented in bilingual education. During FY 1984 
OBEMLA has sought to increase services to American Indians, 
Asian and Pacific American language groups and language minority 
populations in rural America, Alaska and Puerto Rico. Services 
to these groups and others are facilitated by newly established 
Multifunctional Support Centers (see below). 

There are continuing problems in certifying teachers with 
skills in some of the languages. There is the sheer distance 
from sources of information of projects affecting Native 
Americans on reservations and Pacific Islanders. Also, in some 
language groups it is necessary to establish writing systems. 
Multifunctional Support Centers 

Multifunctional Support Centers (MSCs) serve all language 
populations in such areas as teacher education, curriculum, 
materials development, educational measurement, computer science 
and ESL. 

Fifteen regional MSC contracts were awarded in FY 1984, 
ranging from approximately $235,000 to $872,000, depending on 
the size of the service area and number of programs to be 
served. In late 1984 competition in Southern California resulted 
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in the I6th award. MSCs cover the United States, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, the Northern Mariana Islands and the Trust; Teri^itories 
of the Pacific Islands. \ 

Staffing of MSCs ranges from six to 15 people irt ekch 
Center. Most staff are bilingual in English and onk or i^iore 
other languages, reflecting the students and program populations 
with which they work. Center staffs are supplemented by a pool 
of consultants. 

A current MSG problem is being experienced with Native 
American Projects in 13 states. Neither the Native American 
contractor nor the other Centers were able to come to a clear 
understanding about their respective service areas and roles. 
OBEMLA is making an on-going effort to clarify jurisdictions. 

The pending awards for two new National Centers — one for 
Asian and one for Arabic language populations — may give rise 
to comparable problems. OBEMLA is taking steps to clarify the 
contracts of the Centers affected. 

MSCs are supervised by OBEMLA. Presently, only two Centers 
have had serious problems in serving their regions. A third MSC 
has had difficulty and its first option year will not be 
exercised. Evidence of the effectiveness of each Center is not 
yet available. 
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Table 2 



STUDENTS SERVED 
BY LANGUAGE GROUP (OVER 1,000) 
1982 - 1983 



Languag e 



Basic and Demonstration Programi 
No. o£ Students 



1. Spanish 

2. Vietnamese 
3 • Lao 

4. Chinese 

5 • Hmong 

6. French 

7. Navajo 

8. Haitian Creole 

9. Arabic 

10. Italian 

11. Lakota 

12. Portuguese 

13. Cherokee 

14. Russian 

15. Zuni 

16 . Crow 




TOTAL 



149,478 



TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLE VII 
STUDENTS SERVED 

BASIC - 153,997 DEMO - 13,924 DESEGREGATION - 5,575 TOTAL 173,496 

NUMBER OF STATES: 42 
NUMBER OF PROGRAMS: 557 

Basic - 497 
Demo - 60 

Title VII funds programs serving over 100 different language (or 
language dialect) minority student populations. 



Source: OBEMLA 
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8. Capacity Building Projects 

Among the federally funded Title VII programs of bilingual 
education administered by OBBNLA are the capacity building 
projects. These projects seek to build capacity of elementary 
and secondary schools that receive grants to sustain a program 
of bilingual education, or alternative instruction^ on a regular 
basis when/Title VII funding is reduced or no longer available. 

The projects began operation in 1969 in 23 states and now 
operate/in 46 states, . Guam and Puerto Rico. In California, 
alone, 1^ there are 113 projects; in New York, 93j in^Texas, 56; in 
New Mexico, 31. ■ . 

Among 106 language groups served by S^^projejbts, there is 
Spanish in almost all states, Inupiag in Alaska, Hopi in 
Arizona, Khmer in California, Miccosukee in Florida, Tongan in 
Hawaii, Lao in Illinois, Yiddish in Maryland, Passamaquoddy in 
Maine, Crioulo in Massachusetts, Macedonian in Michigan, Arabic 
in New Jersey, Portuguese in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, 
Korean in Tennessee, Samoan in Washington, Chamorro on Guam, 
Carolinian in Northern Mariana Islands, etc. 

Service in a great many languages U » teaching children 
in their native language), as a transition to English, so that 
they will not fall behind in subject areas, is essential in 
bilingual education. This explains, in part, why there is a 
shortage of bilingual teachers. 

14 
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The purpose of the capacity building strategy supported by 
OBENLA is to develop a program that will be maintained locally 
when Title VII funds are withdrawn. In this connection, it 
is disheartening to note that 82 percent of the local project 
directors thought bilingual services would be reduced or dropped 
if Title VII funds were reduced or discontinued. 1 

As part of its efforts to assure continued services to 
language minority children, OBEMLA is devoting more resources to 
encouragement of English-as-a-Second Language and alternatives 
that do not require teaching the child in his native language. 
Alternative methods of instruction might move LEP children more 
easily and at less expense into the American mainstream. Local 
education agencies may then have increased capability of 
carrying on after Title VII fuuds are reduced or withdrawn. 

The savings may come about because there is no requirement 
in ESL for recruitment of foreign-language speaking teachers » 
There is the further advantage.^ especially at the secondary 
school level, that there is no requirement that foreign-language 
speaking teachers be trained in subject matter ( viz . , science, 
social studies, mathematics subjects taught in a foreign 
language, as part of bilingual education). 



■'■Cardenas, R., and others^ A descriptive study of the 
claasioom instructional component of the ESEA Title VII 
bilin<|ual education program . Arlington, Va.: development 
Assocxates, 1982. 
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Although ESL teachers need not spea)^ a foreign language, 
their training in methods of instruction is essential. In 
existing programs, ESL teachers have been recruited from among 
English, social studies and other subject areas. 
Public Hearing Recommendations 

The Council holds public hearings to assist in determining 
the needs for programs that will advance fluf^ncy in English for 
LEP students. During 1984-85 public hearings were h ' " in five 
cities — New Orleans, St. Paul, New York, Denver and Miami. 
There follows a brief synopsis of recommendations made by 
persons testifying at the hearings (audio tapes of each of the 
hearings are available at OBEMLA) . 
New Orleans , April 24, 1984 

1. Bilingual education should make provision for use of 
high tv<3chnology, including computers. 

2. There is a critical need in Louisiana for a curriculum 
in Haitian Creole. 

3. Vocational education should be provided in both the home 
language and English. 

4. Title VII should be amended to permit direct funding of 
tribal governments. 

5. Bilingual education should not be limited to non-English 
speaking students. 

16 
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St. Paul , May 5, 1984 

1. The use of the child's native language Jn instruction is 
to teach these students the basic skills and concepts they could 
not otherwise learn in English-only instruction. 

2. Some crucial areas of American Indian research include 
learning styles of American Indian strJents and in-depth studies 
to determine the cultural characteristics appropriate to the 
classroom. 

3. There is a need to develop a mechanism through which 
systematic research can be disseminated to practitioners, 
teachers, teacher trainers and curriculum developers across the 
country. 

4. In meeting the needs of Indochinese* it is necessary to 
train and recruit more bilingual teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

5. Computers can dramatically increase effective learning 
time when used properly with all LEP, ESL, or bilingual 
students, but are not a substitute for direct instruction. 

New York , June 19, 1984 

1. Include in legislation a provision to allow school 
districts the option of choosing ESL as a method of 
instruction. 

2. Bilingual education should be limited to short-term 
instruction that uses the child's home language to help him for 
the first few months. 

17 
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3. Develop guideline! that will uaeist in identifying LEP 
handicapped atudenta. 

4. Develop effective strategies to work with parents who 
are not English* speaking and must relate to their children's 
disabilities and the school system. 

Denver , November 29, 1984 

1« There is a need to clarify and define ''alternative 
instruction programs." 

2. Native Americans must become fluent in English, but not 
at the expense of losing their own language. 

3. Native American children need ,help in learning English, 
including trained teachers, billngual-bicultural instructional 
materials, and training facilities for parents* 

/ 

4. OBENLA should require all/ personnel from funded target 
schools to take par^ in bilingual education training, 

5. The teacher-training funding cycle should be increased 
from three to four years. 

Miami , January 25, 1985 

!• In view of the high dropout rate among Hispanics, 
alternative methods tc bilingual education should be explored. 

2. The great shortage of bilingual education teachers must 
be met by expanded teacher-training programs. 

3, More Haitians should be represented in school 
administration and teaching positions. 
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4* Niccouiukee Indians ar« for bilingual education, but 
lack sufficient funds for ths program. 

5* A national system Jor Identifying LEP children is 
necessary. 

Santa Ana , November 8, 1984 

Also of interest to the Council are recommendations made at 
a public hearing in Santa Ana, by the California State 
Superintendent's Council, on education needs of Asian/Pacific 
students. Rather than enumerate the high points, as above, we 
can best capture the sense of the public hearing by excerpting 
the remarks of the pe£son presiding. They folloiit 

"The Asian/Pacific students in Santa Ana include major 
language groups; Khmer (Cambodian), Vietnamese, Lao, Hmong, and 
Samoan.. • .Many of our elementary schools have large Zndochlnese 
populations in one or more of these groups to be required to 
provide classes for those groups unCar [California law]. In 
Santa Ana, as is true throughout the state, we have not been 
able to find quality instructional materials on many of the 
Asian/Pacific languages nor have we been able to find qualified 
teachers who are fluent in those languages. Yes, we provide 
instructional programs in English with primary language 
assistance that we believe insure excellent instruction for each 
of these Asian/Pacific groups. Our successes, that is the 
successes of our Asian/Pacific students, are many including 
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continual reclassification of students to fluent English status, 
a continuing i«icrease of the numbers of Asian/Pacific students 
entering Gifted and Talented Programs, and the achievement of 
numerous academic awards. Our successes are many, but we can 
and should continue to improve. To do so, we need appropr7ate 
support from the state level. We need a deeper state-level 
awareness of the effective alternatives that are available in 
educating Asian/Pacific rtudents." 
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SECTION XI. NATIONAL AND STATE REPORTS ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

1. Condition of Bilingual Education; 1984 

Target Group . According to the U.S. Census of 1980 (see 
Table 3, there are 4.5 million children, ages 5 to 17, who speak 
a language other than english. Since 1980, the number of 
children who are limited English proficient is estimated to have 
increased from 2.0 million to 2.4 million. The Title VII 
program serves approximately 234,000 LEP students. 

OBEMLA has funded 110 Demonstration projects to demonstrate 
approaches to meeting the needs of LEP children and to assist 
local schools in building a capacity for meeting the needs of 
LEP children when federal funds are withdrawn. 

In addition to the Demonstration projects, OBEMLA 
coordinates the activities of other federally-funded programs 
for LEP students. Specifically, OBEMLA assists refugee children 
with funds appropriated under the Refugee Education Assistance 
Act of 1980. 

Teachers . Approximately 500,000 teachers, or nearly 

one-quarter of all public school teachers in the United States, 
had LEP students in their classes. Approximately 56,000 of 
these teachers were using a non-English language in the 
classroom. An additional 103,000 were using English-as-a-Second 
Language only. 
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Large numbers of teachers were available to teach LEP 
children, but were not assigned to do so for a number of reasons 
which (BBMLA does not yet understand, according to the National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (the contract agency that 
prepared the report from which this section of the Ninth Annual 
Report is drawn) • 

OBEMLA has supported bilingual education teacher training 
programs through grants to institutions of higher education 
(IHEs). Table 4 shows tho various sources of training teachers 
and figures on their utilization* 

Teachers trained only in ESL methodology represent one 
alternative to bilingual instructors. Although ESL is often 
provided as part of a bilingual education program, ESL may be 
offered alone in situations where a bilingual education program 
is neither possible nor desired. 

The number of LEP students of school age is one of the 
critical factors to consider in attempts to estimate the need 
for teachers of LEP children. Another factor is the type of LEP 
students who need to be served (e.£. , degree of language 
proficiency). When the information is available to OBEMLA, 
estimates of teacher need will be made. 

Some states have issued certification requirements only in 
ESL, while most with bilingual education requirements included 
an ESL requirement. The existence of the teacher certification 
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Source ; The Condition of Bilingual Education in the Nation, 1984. 

A Report of the Secretary of Education to the President and the 
Congress, p. 23, 
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E«quir«m«nta ihould have a positive effect on the number and 
quality of teachari available to teach LEP studenta. 
Language Minority Population * The major data base used by 
OBEMLA to estimate the language minority population in the 
United States is the 1980 Census. Table 5 presents a summary of 
the language characteristics of the U.S. population by states 
and age in 1980. This information indicates that in 11 states, 
the population of Other-than-English speakers (Ol) constitutes 
10 percent or more of the estimated total population of 5 to 17 
year olds. In ^our of these states (Arizona, California, New 
York and Texas) the OL speakers constitute over 20 percent of 
the student population. 

In addition to this information, breakdowns of the 1980 
us reveal a significant percentage of ^^ome speakers of 
Spanish, aged three years and older. This group represents the 
largest language group in the U.S. Table 5 presents a summary 
of the statiPtics. Four states are distinguished by the large 
percentage of Spanish speakers (New Mexico, Texas, California 
and Arizona) . 

State and Local Programs for LEP Populations . Twenty-two states 
and American Samoa have enacted legislation that mandates 
bilingual education services for LEP persons. In almost all of 
the states, improvement in classroom English is the focus of the 
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legislation. Table 6 is a summary of the state legislation 
characteristics as of 1983. 

Language Minority Students in High School . Most of the research 
studies funded by OBEMLA have focused on elementary school 
students. One of the few secondary level studies has been the 
"High School and Beyond" (National Opinion Research Corp.^ 
Chicago, Illinois). According to the study, rates of school 
delay are considerably larger for Hispanic seniors than for 
non-Hispanic whites. School delay for high school students is 
defined as being two or more years older than the model age for 
a grade. It was also observed that use of the Spanish language 
varies among Hispanic sub-groups. 

In addition to socioeconomic status of the family, 
proficiency in English and proficiency in Spanish are positively 
related to achievement. Perhaps surprisingly, the length of 
residence of the family in the United States is negatively 
related to achievement, and so is the frequency of the use of 
the Spanish language. 

Hispanic students had higher dropout rates than non-Hispanic 
whites and Asian-Americans. Hispanic students scored low on the 
administered cognitive measures in relation to non-Hispanic 
white students. A high percentage of the Hispanic students 
participated in at least one of the five federally-funded 
programs for disadvantaged students. Approximately one-third of 
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the Hispanic otudents planned to enter college in the year after 
high school* 

Future Directions . NACCBE notes that beginning in 1981, 
important new policy directions emerged for bilingual education* 
Several studies found that varied instructional approaches could 
be use to meet the needs c^t LEP students. The ai^proaches 
included: (1) uFe of the^inative language for the majority of 
the time with very young LEP students; (2) use of both English 
and the native language for the majority of time with very young 
LEP students; (3) use of both English and the native language 
with LEP students who knew little of the language arts of their 
native language; (4) use of mostly English with LEP Nstudents who 
knew little of the language arts of their native language and 
spoke English for the majority of the time. \ 

The new Reagan Administration raised questions ofX^the 
appropriateness of using federal funds to enable schools to 
operate programs of bilingual education in which the native 
language had to be used, even on a graduate, scaie. In short, 
the Administration argued that it was inappropriate for the 
federal government to dictate curriculum to the local schools. 
Under the leadership of Secretary T. H. Bell (1981-84), the 
federal government set out to expand the options available to 
the local schools for meeting the special needs of LEP 
students* 
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OBBNIiA acted on the U.S. Office of Education's Nay 25th 
Memorandum^ that requires school districts with more than 5% 
national origin minority group children to provide special help 
in learning English, but does not limit the choice of 
instructional methods that may be used. 

Several states have also moved in the same direction of 
expanding the range of services available for language minority 
students. These developments included legislative changes in 
Color&dOr Arizona, Texas and California that allow for 
experimentation with a variety of instructional approaches. A 
number of local school districts took advantage of the 
Department's new policy to explore other methods through 
modification of existing Lau agreements. 

The Department expects that as a result of these new 
directions — expanding the arsenal of effective instructional 
methods available and better identifying those students who need 
special language services — bilingual education will be 
significantly improved over the next few years and that LEP 
students will be even better prepared to live, work, succeed and 
participate in American society. 



^Memorandumr Nay 25, 1910, from J. Stanley Pottinger, 
Director. Office for Civil Rights, Office of Secretary, Subject: 
"Identification of Discrimination and Denial of Services on the 
Basis of National Origin." 
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2* State Reporf on the State of Bilingual Education 

The Ninth Annual Report Committee sent a letter to state 
officials administering bilingual education programs with the 
largest number of limited English proficient (LEP) students. He 
requested an upd&te on the state's experiences in 1984. There 
follows some responses: 
California 

"...As the Council knows, school districts in California 
have been aided greatly by ESEA Title VII. California is the 
only state that requires an annual language census of limited 
English proficient (LEP) pupils. We currently have 488,000 LEP 
pupils in our public achools; this is 12% of the total 
enrollment. 

"Annually, 100 to 120 school districts apply for Basic and 
Demonstration Grants under ESEA Title VII and, generally, 40 to 
50 percent receive grant awards. 

"The main concern expressed by personnel in California 
school districts is that some grant awards are negotiated in 
late September. This late date makes it very difficult for 
schools to initiate the project on time for an effective first 
year. 

"Another concern often expressed is that few people from 
California are Involved in reading and ranking the project 
applications. The perception is that costs for involving 
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California persoi^bel is much more expensive than inviting 

readers from stat/es closer to the Capitol. 

/ 

"Still anol^iier concern is that the administration has 
expressed an ir^itent to reduce the amount of funding considerably 
below the autl^ocization level. This would have a serious impact 
upon school /districts in California at a time when the LEP 

population is growing by 7 to 10% annually. Much of this growth 

/ 

is due to the federal refugee and immigrant policy.. 

James R. Smith 
Deputy Superintendent 
California State Department 

of Education 
Sacramento 9 CA 

Florida 

"Bilingual education in Florida has experienced a moderate 
growth during the 1983-84 academic year. There are presently 36 
districts with K-12 bilingual education and/or English for 
speakers of other languages (ESOL) programs. These programs are 
designed to facilitate the learning of English as well as the 
mainstrearoing of non-English speakers into the regular school 
curriculum. Some of our programs are supportv^d by Title VII and 
others by district funds...." 

Appended to the Florida Commissioner's covering letter were 
materials that included the "Final Report of Activities, 
1983-84" and a list of persons and programs in the districts. 
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Of interest in the "Final Report. are the following: 
**•• .districts with limited English proficiency (LEP) 
youngsters are actively seeking the coordination assistance of 
the Florida SEA in developing implementation plans for bilingual 
programs.... 

"Since the first bilingual programs established in Dade 
County in 1963, many other districts have recognized the need to 
develop programs for students of limited English) proficiency 
(LEPs) . . 

Ralph D. Turlington, Commissioner 
State of Florida 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, FL 

Illinois 

"The following are concerns found by our staff in the daily 
review of bilingual education programs. 

"1) Title VII funds have not adequately supplemented state 
monies .... 

"2} Communication on the part of OBEMLA with SEAs has not 
been consistent. .. .OBEMLA must take into consideration the 
recommendations of the SEAs.... 

"3) The professional preparation of bilingual teachers 
remains a concern for Illinois. New certification requirements 
are being reviewed ....Title VII training programs in Illinois 
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Inttitution* of higher education need to provide for these 
requirements and OBEMLA must be assured that this is occurring 
prior to funding training programs* 

"The following successful programs are presently operational 
in Illinois. 

"1) Teacher-parent training programs funded by Title VII in 
the City of Chicago. 

"2) Computer assisted instruction programs. 

"3) Content area instruction in the native language in 
bilingual programs throughout Illinois....'* 

Donald G. Gill 

State Superintendent of Education 
Illinois State Board of Education 
Springfield, IL 

New York 

In response to the Council's letter of October 26 # 1984, 
Gordon M. Ambach, Commissioner of Education, Mew York State, 
prepared a special report,. "Informational Report for National 
Advisory Council on Bilingual Education, November 1984." 
Excerpts from the 12-page report follow: 
"I , Update on Problems Encountered 

A. Appropriate Services for Limited English Proficient . 
(LEP) Handicapped Students ; ....While legislation and 
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regulations mandate identification in the native 
language, quality human resources to conduct such 
identification is often unavailable. • 
Materials Development for Bilingual Education ; 
Materials development in languages other than English 
and their dissemination ar.) urgently 

needed. •• .Materials for many languages other than 
English are not available through the private sector 
because publishing companies do not find it to be a 
profitable venture..*. 

Education of Haitian Students ; In 1982-83, over 4,000 
Haitian students were identified in the schools of New 
York State. Although Haitian-Cireole is their native 
language, many also speak French and must learn to 
speak English^ in our schools. These students are 
often low academic achievers and come from low 
socio-economic levels. Many come to the U.S. schools 
with little or no formal education in Haiti. 

Shortage of Certfied ESL and Bilingual Education 

Teachers and Bilingual Specialists ^ .. .Clearly. if 
every student were to have a qualified, certified ESL 
teacher, there would need to be 2,483 more ESL 
teachers. This is a conservative estimate based on a 
hypothetical ratio of 25 LEP students to one ESL 
teacher.. 
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There are eevere shortages of qualified, certified 
bilingual education teachers to instruct children from 
recently arrived immigrant groups.... 

LEP students currently have little or no access to 
vocational education programs because of inequitable 
English-only entry level examination requirements. 
There is need to develop bilingual vocational 
programs, to provide LEP students access to these 
programs, and to establish training programs for 
bilingual vocational teachers.... 
Successful Practices 

e • e e 

A. N OW York State's Title Vi/ Application Review 
Procedure ! 

Meu York State has established an effective review 
procedure for providing technical assistance to ESEA 
Title VII applicants. .. .The review process has 
resulted in a high percentage of ESEA Title VII 
awards.... 

B. Parent Conferences ! Working with p:irents of LEP 
ntudents is one of the Department's mosi- important 
tasks relative to the education of LEP students. The 
New York State Education Department has sponsored 
activities which focus on the needs of parents of 
various linguistic minority students.... 
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C. ESL Curricula : New York State published The New York 
State Core Curriculum for English as a Second Language 
in the spring of 1983. The Curriculum was developed 
by a statewide task force. It underwent strenuous 
review and field testing resulting in a well-organized 
document which is easy to follow, and representative 
of a wide variety of methodologies and textbooks 
currently in use throughout the State* The Curriculum 
is being used by all high school ESL programs in the 
State. . • . 

D. Teacher Certification ! ....applicants for both ESL 
and bilingual certificates must demonstrate 
proficiency in both English and the language of 
instruction other than English by passing a language 
proficiency examination. 

E. Bilingual/ESL Teacher Training Programs ; Candidates 
for certificates in bilingual education or ESOL must 
attend an institution of higher education which has an 
approved bilingual education and/or ESOL program 
registered by the New York State Education 
Department. . • . 

G. New York State Education Depart?!ient Publications and 
Newsletters ! A major Department activity has been the 
preparation of various publications to assist persons 
providing services to LEP students.... 
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H, Bilingual Succe»» Storlea t Each issue of the 
Multilinqual^Multicultural Newsletter contains stories 
which ^ reflect x:he individual accomplishments of LSP 
students throughout New York State during the previous 
school year. For example, the following will appear 
in the fall 1984 newsletter. 

Success Stories — We Salute Our 1984 Graduates 
The Bureau of Bilingual Education solicited 
success stories about students in the 1983-84 class of 
graduating high school seniors who were formerly 
limited English proficient (LEP) and who graduated 
with highest honors and impressive list of 
scholarships. The response was overwhelming. The 
students reported are listed by school. Information 
is provided on the students' native language and the 
honors received. The majority of the students were in 
an ESL or bilingual education program for 
approximately 3 years, with a range of from 6 months 
to 5 years,,,. 

CujLrent Needs 

The New York State Education Department's current needs 
are directly related to the problems outlined in Section I 
of this report. These needs arc: 
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a. Focused attention on and increased Federal funding to 
improve the identification and evaluation of LEP 
handicapped students; improve the quality of the 
delivery of bilingual special education services to 
these students; and increase the training and 
recruitment of bilingual special education teachers. 

b« Increased Federal funding for development of quality 
non-English language materials for use in bilingual 
programs. 

c. The establishment of a national center which would 
address the specific educational needs of Haitian 
students. 

d. Increased Federal efforts under Title VII for the 
training of ESL and bilingual teachers and bilingual 
specialists. ** 

Gordon N. Ambach 
Commissioner of Education 
The New York State Education 

Department 
Albany, M.Y. 

Ohio 

The responding officer counted among successful practices a 
booklet entitled "Lau Center Program Information," disseminated 
among school districts serving LEP students; workshops given by 
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local education agencies* sponsored by the Lau Centers; 
inservice activities, including methods of teaching LEP 
students, ESK. classroom management, reading and second language 
acquisition, parent and community involvement, cultural 

awareness, etc. 

"With regard to problems that we have encountered.... 

"1. Lack of authority to monitor and evaluate programs at 

the district level, 
"2. Lack of clear state role in promoting capacity and 

commitment of school districts serving LEP students 

through Title VII funds. 
"3. Since there is no state legislation requiring special 

services for LEP students, the state bilingual 

education program might not exist if federal financial 

support were not available. .. • 
"5. Lack of coordination, at the district level, of 

different compensatory programs serving LEP students. 

For instance between Title VII and Chapter I 

pro;} ects. . • . 

"Finally, with regard to current needs detected by 
this office.... 

"1. Reassessing of the State's role in monitoring and 

evaluating districts' programs.... 
"2. Consistent and reliable mechanism or procedures for 

determining program and training needs at the district 

and state level.... 
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"4* Zncreasad contact with OBEMLA so that state and local 
bilingual programs can receive a more systematic 
technical assistance and improve the level of 
communication and feedback* 

**5. Technical assistance from OBEMLA in gathering and 

documenting LEP student data as well as data on 

bilingual education teachers, administrators, and 

para-professionals. • • • ** 

Pabiola H. Heintz-Blanco 

Bilingual Consultant 

Lau Center, Columbus, Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

''Pennsylvania has a growing limited English proficient 
student population which is concentrated in urban areas, 
although rural districts are experiencing an impact as a result 
of transiency or secondary migration patterns. 

**The Department of Education has instituted many initiatives 
as part of the Governor's Agenda for Excellence in schools. We 
have taken steps to ensure that the educational needs of limited 
English proficient students are considered in the development 
and implementation of statewide testing and remediation 
programs. 

**We are taking a close look at the area of special education 
for limited English proficient students as part of our overall 
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•ffoct to provide appropriate quality services to all 

I 

chlldsen. • 1 

Margaret A« Smith 
Acting Secretary 
Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pa* 

Rhode Island 

"Listed below are some of our concerns and current needs 
"More current and reliable test instruments that accurately 

assess English language proficiency leve|.s«««« 

"native language proficiency tests in other languages than 

Spanish**** 

"more information on successful classroom practices in both 
bilingual and ESL classesji 

"improve teacher training programs and in-service training 
activities for bilingual, ESL and mainstream classroom 
teachers**** 

"develop appropriate identification and assessment 
procedures and educational services for limited-English 
proficient students who are handicapped or gifted or in need of 
remedial services* There should be special incentives for 
bilingual reachers who receive further training in the field of 
special e'^u^ation* 

"Fince the passage of the state's English Language 
Prof icieincy Act for Limited-English Proficient Students in 1982# 
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we have developed and implemented a statewide census collection 

system and a statewide evaluation design for implementation in 

school year 1985-86« 

"The OBEMLA will benefit from its continued effort to work 

closely with state educational agencies. If the distribution 

process for federal bilingual education dollars converted over 

to a state formula-type program, it would provide for a more 

efficient and effective use of funds. . 

Virginia M.C. da Mota 
Coordinator, Unit for LEP Students 
Department of Education 
Providence, R.I. 

Texas 

"Some of our needs in educational programs for LEP students 
continue unabated. Specifically, the need for 

bilingually-endorsed teachers has not decreased; 30 school 
districts have reported a shortage of teachers to meet the needs 
of over 2,000 LEP students in grades K-6 during the 1984-85 
school year..,. 

"Another need that has existed is that of material 
appropriate for use with students of limited English proficiency 
at the elementary level. .Emphasis is being given, in the 
development of proclamations for textbooks, to the issue of a 
single curriculum in order to ensure that the scope and sequence 



of study for LEP students is as close as possible to that 
followed by the non-LEP student. ••• 

"As things stand now, the critical issue of transition 
from primary language instruction to English is decided locally 
under varying criteria. 

"Another need for the state's bilingual programs is to have 
access to curriculum essential elements (£.£., essential learner 
objectives) written in Spanish.... 

"On the positive side of the ledger , we find that more 
districts than ever before are initiating the identification 
process as mandated. ... increased exposure to English as a second 
language (ESL) instruction impacts the academic achievement of 
LEP students favorably. The number of LEP students identified 
by the state's school districts has shown a decrease. This 
occurred despite the following: more districts are reporting 
LEPs; a growing student population; and increase in student 
immigrant continues; increased funding levels; and, the 
redefinition of program eligibility from limited English 
speaking ability (LESA) to LEP. This implies that more school 
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districts are operating more effective bilingual education and 

ESL programs with the result that students are able to 

successfully achieve in the regular all-English program...." 

Mauro L. Reyna 
Associate Commissioner 

for Special Populations 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, TX 

Virginia 

"There is a minimal Title VII activity in Virginia. There 
is one program in a local education agency , one in a university 
and a grant to the state education agency.... 

"With the signing of the most recent Title V^ legislation, 
we anticipate a greater degree of flexibility in the new 
guidelines which will permit wider application of funds, with 
particular attention to programs which are ESL only in nature. 
There is much more ESL activity in Virginia than bilingual 
education." 

Carl L. Riehm 

Associate Superintendent for 
Curriculum and Instruction 
Department of Education 
Richmond, VA 

Washington 

"I support the inclusion of alternative methods of 
instruction in the reauthorization Title VII program. In this 
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state with a large Asian population, the use o£ the child's 
non-Bnglish language is simply impossible in many situations and 
should not be a condition of funding.... 

**I would like to see more emphasis and visibility given to 
bilingual programs dealing with non-Hispanic groups.... 

"•••Title VII has attained its primary objective. Capacity 

Building, in this state. We have a State Bilingual Law 

supported by reasonable funding which enables children to be 

served who would receive no assistance otherwise. This is the 

most meaningful form of Capacity Building and credit must go to 

Title VII which provided the first stimulus many years ago." 

Frank B. Brouillet 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 
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SECTION III. ASSESSMENT OF CLEARINGHOUSE 

Authorisation . The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education (NCBE) has been serving the Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Language Affairs (OBEMLA) since 1977. It 
is operated by a single contractor^ InterAmerica Research 
Associates^ Inc. Funding for NCBE has ranged between $1.2 
million and $2.0 million (see Table 7). 

NCBE fulfills legislative requirements for "the operation of 
a clearinghouse which shall collect, analyze, and disR«minate 
information about bilingual education and related programs^"^ 

Since the NCBE contract with the Department of Education is • 
up for renewal during the fifth year of its current contract, 
the Department contracted for an evaluation of NCBE by Policy 
Studies Associates, Inc.^ 

User of NCBE S ervices . NCBE responds to inquiries about 
bilingual education from individuals and groups. It researches 
and publishes documents ranging from a newsletter to special 
reports. 

iThe current authorization for NCBE is contained in Sec. 
735(b)(5) of Title II, Public Law 98-511. 

2Rei3ner, Elizabeth R. Assessment of the Operations and 
Effectiveness of the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Educatio'ru Policy Studies Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C., 
1984. 
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Table 7 
Funding Levels for NCBE 



Funding Levels 



Time Periods 



NIE 



OE/OBEMLA 



Total 



Oct. 


19J7 - 


Sept. 


1978 


Oct. 


1978 - 


Sept. 


1979 


Oct. 


1979 - 


Sept. 


1980 


Oct. 


1980 - 


Sept. 


1981 


Oct. 


1981 - 


Sept. 


1982 


Oct. 


1982 - 


Sept. 


1983 


Oct. 


1983 - 


Sept. 


1984 


Oct. 


1984 - 


Sept. 


1985 




Total 







a/ 

$672, 900c/ 
712,324c/ 
664,932c/ 

Oe/ 
O"" 



a/ 



$ 350,000b/ 
1,185,000E/ 
1,600,000H/ 



$1,000, 000c/ l,672,900d/ 
1,250,000c/ 1,962, 324d/ 
1,200,000c/ l,864,932d/ 

l,495,332d/ l,495,332d/ 
1,683,620 l,683,620d/ 
$llf8l4,108'" 



a/ Not available. 

b/ Source: Personal communication from NCBE director 
regarding total three year contract amount and first year 
amount. Second and third year totals estimated by author. 

c/ Source: Estimated by author using ED Budget Service 
documents. 

d/ Source: ED Assistance Management and Procurement 
Ser vfce. 

e/ $500,000 in NIE tunds is available to be added to NCBB*s 
contract, but no action has been taken to do so. 

Source: Assessment of the Operations and Effectiveness of the 
National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education," by 
Elizabeth R. Reisner (Policy Studies Associates, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., 1984), p. 6. 
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MCBE larves school systems, individuals and a range of 
educational associations, including the National School Boards 
Association and the Council of Chief State School Officers. 
There is "a high level of familiarity with NCBE/' reported by 
PSA. 

Assessment of NCBE Services . Recurring at various points in the 
PSA assessment is criticism of NCBE for "overlaps in part with 
the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) system," 
also under contract to the Department of Education. Both NCBE 
and ERIC gather bibliographical information bearing on bilingual 
education. The high level of duplication accounts, in part, for 
what PSA considers the high cost of MCBE services "in relation 
to the overall magnitude of its opi^rations. " 

NCBE counters that no two clearinghouses are alike and that 
it provides a wide range of services for OBBMLA. As to the 
costs of overlap with ERIC, NCBE advises that the costs are 
minimal. Since NCBE concentrates exclusively on bilingual 
education, in contrast to ERIC's wide-ranging collections, there 
is comparatively little duplication. 

Panelists employed by PFA to study NCBE's publications found 
thet "practitioners' needs warrant a greater share of NCBE's 
publication resources." (Practitioners are classroom teachers, 
guidance counselors, principals and superintendents.) 
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PSA cautions that a more direct relationship between NCBE and 
practitioners might "create new overlap problems, in ttJs case 
with the Multifunctional Support Centers." Sixteen MSCs have 
been set up by OBEMLA — 13 in the continental U.S. and 3 in 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii and Guam. MSCs assist school systems in 
meeting the needs of LGP students. 

The problem of overlap with MSCs "is potentially less 
serious than that of the overlap with ERIC," PSA observes, 
"because the availability of several different assistance 
providers is generally not considered to be a problem by local 
practitioners and because services to any particular school or 
school system would not be actually duplicated by NCQE and a 
Center." . ' 

PSA panelists praise the quality of MCBG materials. They 
note that "the products' format, and writing style are not only 
of high quality but also well tailored to the distinctive 
presentational needs of their primary audiences." 

"In short," PSA reports, "the verdict on the quality of 
individual NCBE products appears very positive across the 
board." 

In extenuation of NCBE's alleged misplaced emphases and 
overlapping of services, PSA gives weight to the "range of 
problems and pressures imposed on the new Clearinghouse. Strong 
political forces had prompted the growing federal role in 
bilingual education and in research and supportive activities 
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related to bilingual education. Because the legislative mandate 
for the Bilingual Clearinghouse had come about as part of this 
political process, it was npt surprising that early planning for 
the Clearinghouse placed relatively low priority on achieving 
efficiencies in the provision of education information 
services." 

As to high costs of NCBE services » PSA offer three reasons 
why "it is high in relation to other information clearing 
houses... (1) it is duplicating certain services provided by 
another information center^ ERIC^ (2) base contract funds are 
being drawn off for the preparation and publication of special 
reports^ and (3) it is implementing. • .activities that are not 
typically assigned to information clearinghouses." The latter 
include coordination of various OBEMLA activities. 

PSA is mindful of the excellent relationship that exists 
between NCBE and OBEMLA. "Because NCBE has been careful to keep 
OBEMLA informed of its decisions and activities^ the interaction 
between NCBE and the Department of Education^ according to all 
sourcesr has been largely characterized by friendliness and a 
sense of prof essionalism^ if not clear direction from the 
federal government." 
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SECTION ZV. RESEARCH 
!• An Ovrviw 

• Secretary of Education T. H. Bell, speaking at the TESOL 
(Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages) convention, 
in 1984, proposed, that the long-established definition of 
bilingual education be broadened so that other instructional 
approaches, some of which feature instruction exclusively in 
English, might be funded with Title VII monies. In asking for 
this new definition of bilingual education. Secretary Bell 
placed federal education policy directly in line with recent 
research-based thinking on second language acquisition. 

The original idea of the authors and sponsors of the 
Bilingual Education Act of 1968 was that bilingual instruction 
would enable students who spoke little or no English to learn 
through their home language while learning English through 
formal ESL instruction. An important cor*: llary of the bilingual 
education theory was that the concepts that the students were 
taught in the home language in subject matter instruction would 
later be transferred to the new language by means of what is 
known in psychology as "transfer of learning." 

While these ideas seemed logical to legislators and other 
lay people in 1968, there had been no research or experience on 
which to rely when the Amendments initiating bilingual education 
went into effect. This was noted at the time by Rudolph Troike. 
In 1978 Troike again observed, "We have very little more of a 
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research base for bilingual programs than we did ten years 
ago • "1 

During the intervening years there had been no sustained # 
monitored effort on the part of the Office of Bilingual 
Education, as it was then known, to require satisfactory 
evaluation designs and reporting systems. Indeed, in 1976, all 
evaluation reports in the Title VII office submitted by the 
basic projects were trashed because they contained so few 
reliable data. 

But a deeper reason exists for the lack of favorable or even 
acceptable studies of the effectiveness of bilingual education. 
Few of the Title VII research studies were mounted as scientific 
studies. A comprehensive study by the Department of Education 
researchers seems to confirm this assessment. Of the "several 
hundred studies reviewed, 39 were found to be methodologically 
valid.... The failure to measure scientifically the outcomes 
of bilingual education obtained for more than a decade and to 
the best of our knowledge continues today. 



1 Troike, R.C. Research Evidence for the Effectiveness of 
Bilingual Education ! National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education. Rosslyn, Va., 1978. 

^ Baker, Keith A. and de Kanter, Adriana, A., "An Answer 
from Research on Bilingual Education," in American Education , 
Vol. 19, No. 6, July 1983, p. 42. 
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Most of the research which has focused on bilingual 
educatlonr then, has been inconclusive because it has not been 
able to reliably demonstrate that bilingual education r^ograms 
can be effective in teaching English to LEP students. 



Research centering on second language acquisition, in 
contrast, has produced a clearer picture of the language 
acquisition process and how^ it relates to language minority 
students. In the decade and a half since the passage of the 
Bilingual Education Act, much of the thinking in this field has 
been revised and because of this revised thinking the 
theoretical underpinning of bilingual education has been 
questioned by some scholars. 

Since the early 1970 's, research in second language 
acquisition — has undergone — what Savignon calls "a quiet 
revolution. "3 Moving from a perspective heavily influenced by 
behavorial psychology and structural linguistics that placed the 
teacher at the center of the learning process, many 
investigators have come to a learner-centered view in which they 
find language acquisition more likely to take place in natural, 
meaningful language interaction than in the artificial, 
highly-structured instruction in the classroom. 



^ Christensen, C.B. "Review of Savignon, S.J." Communicative 
Competence . Addison-Wesley, Reading, Mass., 1983. Modern 
Language Journal , Vol. 68, No. 3, 1984, pp. 276-77. 
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/ 

/ 

While researchers have at times questioned certain of his 
views, Steven Krashen of the University of Southern California 
has provided much of the direction in this field. ^ His input 
hypothesis is particularly significant because it points up the 
importance for the learner of exposure to real communicative 
interaction in meaningful situations and minimizes the value of 
formal language instruction in the classroom. 

Following the ideas of Krashen and others » many theorists 
and researchers have argued for change in second language 
instruction away from the rigid classroom practices that have 
proven to be unproductive. The Canadian researcher, d'Ztnglejan, 
for example, stresses "that what is commonly regarded as 
'communication* in the second language classroom rarely 
corresponds to any acceptable definition of what might be termed 
communiqation outside of the classrooom. Huckin takes this 
idea a step further when he states that educators should "let go 
of learners' hands and force them to come to grips with the 
complexities of genuine discourse... ... only by being forced to 



4 Krashen, S.D. Principles and Practice in Second Language 
Acquisition . Pergamon, N.Y., 1982. 

^ 'd'Anglejan, A. "Lan^iuage Learning In and Out of the 
Classroom," in Richards, J.R. (ed.). Understanding Second and 
Foreign Language Learning , Newbury House, Powley, Mass., 1978. 
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exercise their pragmatic skills jan learners r&asonably be 
expected to develop communicative abilities in the second 
language. 

When the weight of current research opinion has bee.i 
considered about what has come to be called variously 
"communicative competence" or "natural language acquisition," it 
is clear that future language programs, including those for LEP 
students, must insure that students have real, meaningful 
communicative opportunities, both in the language classroom and 
outside of it in the larger school en/ironment, that will 
provide the language interaction needed for tne acquisition of 
language. 

/ In the history of language teaching, the question is still 
moot as to what method produces a better and longer grasp of a 
second language. There is some recognition that social factors 
determine to a degree how well the student will learn the new 
language. Strong offers evidence that there is "a relationship 
between aspects of sociability and outgoingness and natural 



^ Huckin, T.N. "Review of Widdowson, H.G. Teaching Language 
as Communication . Oxford University Press, Oxford, England, 
1978. Language Learning , Vol. 30, No. 1, p. 209. 
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cononunlcative skills.** '7 Learners who display this verbally 
outtioing social style seem to be more efficient leaiptiers of 
English than others. 

Many students do not have this outgoing social style. They 
rely heavily on translation. This has great significance in 
language teaching, especially bilingual instruction. Translation 
induces an almost inhibitory reaction of language learners in 
the presence of bilingual teachers and aides. This inability of 
the speaker to use the weaker of his two languages when he knows 
that the listener understands his dominant language can act as a 
rajor barrier to oral language proficiency in the second 
language. Little mention of inhibition as a factor in second 
language acquisition is found in the research literature 
although among bilinguals it is well known as an obstacle that 
stands in the path of the communication needed to perfect the 
new language. 

There has been much conflicting research on the question of 
transfer of learning. Early claims that reading skills would be 
easily transferred from the first to the second language have 
been disputed and there is some evidence that casts doubt on 
these claims. 



7 strong, M. "Integrative motivation: cause or result of 
second language acquisition?" Langjage Learning , 1984, Vol. 34 
No. 3, pp. 1-14. 
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Matalicio, who made a comparative study of Spanish and 
English sound symbols correspondences, challenged the belief 
that transfer from Spanish reading would facilitate the learning 
of reading in English* "Claims about the ease with which 
transfer of reading skills occurs, especially those that appear 
to rest primarily (or even exclusively) on the regularity of 
given orthographic systems, are clearly overstated," Natalicio 
observed.^ 

In a review of the literature on transfer in second language 
reading, Qunther cited two studies^ whose authors concluded that 
interference from the first language hinders reading in the 
second. Qunther *s own study of 300 LEP children from the 
Chicago area appeared to show that students who were taught to 
read exclusively in English outperformed those receiving 
bilingual reading instruction, but on methodological grounds she 
called for caution in interpreting results. 



8 Natalicio, D.S. "Reading and the bilingual child." Paper 
presented at the conference on Theory and Practice of Beginning 
Reading Instruction, Pittsburgh, 1976. 

^ Cowan, R. "Reading, perceptual strategies, and contrastive 
analysis, " Language Learning , 1976, Vol. 26, No. 1, pp. 95-105. 
Fiege-Colman, L. "Reading in a second language," in Redden, J.E. 
(ed.). Occasional Papers on Linguistics , 1. Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, 111., 1977. 

10 Gunther, V. A Comparison of Bilingual Oral_ Language and 
Reading Skills Among Limited English-Spealcinq Students from 
Spanish-Speaking Backgrounds . Latino Institute, Chicago, 111., 
liso. 
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Support for transfer of learning has come from Krashen, who 
revised his earlier views on second language acquisition. 
Krashen now holds that first language development must precede 
second language acquisition. He states: "Older acquirers are 
faster in the early stages of second language acquisition 
because. ... They can participate in conversation earlier, via use 
of first language syntax. "11 Obviously he asserts, there is an 
applicability of prior learning to new learning. 

"Children who are behind in subject matter and weak in the 
second language face double trouble," according to Krashen- 
"Their failure to understand will not only cause them to fall 
further behind but they will also fail to make progress in 
second language acquisition. Knowledge of subject matter, thus, 
has an indirect but very powerful effect on second language 
acquisition despite the fact that it may be provided in the 
students' first language. "12 ^s an example, if a student knows 
physics well in his home language, this facilitates (creates a 



■'•■'•Krashen, S.D. in Schooling and Language Minority 
Students ; A Theoretical Framework . Evaluation, Dissemination 
and Assessment Center, California State University, Los Angeles, 
CA., 1981, p. 64. 

12 Ibid . , p. 68. 
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transfer of learning) making physics more intelligible when he 
studies it in the second language* 

But even this view of transfer of 3earning has been 
challenged. Teschner has pointed out that Krashen's views on 
transfer contradict some of his earlier theories on second 
language acquisition, an observation that has been made by other 
researchers,^^ 

Taken as a whole, over the last decade, research has 
produced at best ambiguous and conflicting information 
concerning exclusive reliance on the home language as an avenue 
to English language development. The crucial question of how 
English language development can best be furthered in LEP 
students has not been answered. 

The great diversity of minority language groups within the 
LEP population suggests that no single approach to meeting their 
needs will do. In this light, there may be an incongruity 
between exclusive or high reliance on use of the home language 
in b? " ingual programs. 

A welcome development during the last decade has been local 
planning in the design of programs to meet the needs of children 
with limited English proficiency. 

The Advisory Council welcomes and encourages broadening of 
methodologies. 

13 Teschner, Richard V. Review of Krashen, o£. cit . , in The 
Modern Language Journal , Vol. 68, No. 3, 1984, pp. 279-80. 

14 "An Overview" was prepared by Robert Rossierr NACCBE 
member. 
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Numbers of limited English Proficient (LEP) Children 

OBEMLA seeks to determine how many children of school age 

and adults are in need of help in learning English. in this 

connection a study was contracted to determine the extent of the 

need, whether the need has changed, and whether the need has 

been estimated accurately in the past. 

The Bureau of the Census helped to determine the numbers and 

needs in 1982. Question 28 on the household questionnaire 

follows : 

"28a. What language do the people in this household usually 
speak here at home? 

"28b. Do the people in this household often speak any 
other language? 

"28c. What is that language?" 

The number of non-English-language-background (NELB) 
children is estimated to have increased by 18 percent from 3,8 
million to 4.5 million, 1978-82. The increase may be explained 
by the influx of immigrants primarily from Southeast Asia, 
Central America and the Caribbean to the United States, since 
the late 1970's. 

The Bureau of Census estimates that there are 6.3 NELB 
children. It does not follow that these children are limited 
English pr ^f i.,iency (LEP), the category that should be helped to 
learn English. 
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A major finding of researchers has been that the number of 
LBP children was overestimated by the Children's English 
Services Study (CESS) of 1978. This is the conclusion reached 
by the researchers who have analyzed the English Language 
Proficiency Study (ELPS) , conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
of 1982 under the sponsorship of the Department of Education, 

As a means of determining the numbers of LEP children and 
adults, the Language Measurement and Assessment Inventory 
(LM&AI) was used both by CESS, in 1978 and in the ELPS of 1982. 

LM6AI tests were originally developed to test children 5 
through 18 years of age on their oral understanding of the 
English language, and children 7 through 18 years of age on 
their written comprehension of English. Children 5 through 14 
years of age took age-specific tests, while children 15 through 
18 years of age took the tests created for 14-year-olds." 

The Bureau of Census administered the tests "to selected 
persons in the households in order to determine language 
proficiency." The sample size of NELB children tested average 
298 children per age group. The non-NELB sample sizes were 
larger, averaging 372 children per age group. 

LM&AI tests have serious limitations for determining the 
number of children and adults who are limited English 
proficient. Most serious according to researchers, are the 
"percentile scores that vary by as little as a single point 
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between the 25th and 50th percentile. This range is not 
adequate for differentiating language proficiency among 
children," the researchers advise. "Percentile scores from the 
LMCiAI need to be able to clearly differentiate between scores of 
children who are quite proficient in English and children who 
are not English proficient." 

The cutoff scores dictated by the small variance in 
percentiles help to explain the "inflated numbers of LEP 
children" provided by CESS in 1978. 

Apart from the ini-dequate variance in percentiles, there are 
other limitations of the LM&AI that produce distortions. CESS, 
using the tests, found "in households where English is the only 
language regularly spoken," 39 percent are deemed to be LEP. 
"We believe," the researchers deduced, that such "proficiency 
scores are too hinh because, by definition, almost all non-NBLB 
children should be proficient in English." 

As noted, the estimates of LEPs are based on samples in the 
low hundreds and projections are made for millions. A further 
limitat-.ion on the validity of the projections is that "the 
tested population does not include children who did not complete 
either the oral, written, or both sections of the LM&AI Isecause 
he/she refused to allow the child to be ^.ested. The pop.ulation 
also does not include children who took tests which did not 
match their age level." 
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There is much bucking around of numbers, but the researchers 
are inclined to accept the 2.1 million as a reasonable estimate 
of the number of children who require help in learning English. 
Approximately two-thirds of all "high need" children are from 
Spanish backgrounds. 

Source ; Beller-Simms, Nancy and Rosenthal, Alvin S., 
"Analysis Reports 1-5 on Task 5A," Dec. 1983. The purpose of 
Task 5A was to use the English Language Proficiency Study (ELPS) 
survey "to extend and evaluate the central findings of the 
Children's English Services Study (CESS) with respect to 
Limited-English-Proficient (LEP) children." 
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SECTION 5. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Encourage alternativea to bilingual education . 

Educational research does not lend itself to hard 
conclusions as to whether one method o£ teaching children 
English is better than another. Nevertheless, there is a 
growing body of opinion that counsels expansion of barely used 
alternatives to bilingual education. One such approach is 
English-as-a-Second Language (BSL) in which language minority 
children are taught English through English. 

In ESL classes children of different language and cultural 
backgrounds are gathered in the same clasiroom. No foreign 
language is used* it Is a program that commends itself 
especially to those multi-ethnic populations where the 
poaslbility of recruiting foreign-language-speaking teachers, 
who are also certifiable in a subject area, is remote. 

A characteristic of ESL is that it does not require a 
teacher to be fluent in a specific foreign language; nor does it 
require recruitment of foreign-language-speaking teachers who 
must be qualified in subject areas, especially at the secondary 
school level. The perennial shortage of bilingual education 
teachers of Spanish, and a hundred other languages, is thus 
resolved . 

Where ESL is the alternative to bilingual education, 
provisions should be made for teaching the Spanish language and 
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cultural heritage for students whose first language is Spanish, 
Comparable provisions should be made, whenever possible, for 
other language minority children. 

ESL teachers require training in linguistics and second 
language acquisition. They shoulc^ also study the cultures of 
countries from which language minority children originate. 
Encourage learning of a foreign language by other minority 
groups . 

Wherever possible, the same program that is recommended for 
Hispanic-American students should be made available to other 
minorities. This approach will help to ensure the bilingual 
advantage for students whose first language is other than 
English. 

Encourage learning of a foreign language by American students . 

One or more foreign languages should be offered in the upper 
grades of elementary school and in the secondary school. 
Americans are notably weak in acquisition of foreign languages. 
Apart fi.om the cultural advantages of knowing a second language, 
there are possible economic advantages. All students who are 
capable of learning a foreign language should be encouraged to 
do so. A minimum of three years of one foreign language should 
be a high school graduation requirement for college-bound 
students. 
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4. Aim to reduce federal funding of bilingual education . 

The purpose of the capacity building program of OBEMLA is to 
encourage local school districts to go it alone once federal 
funding is reduced or withdrawn. This goal should be emphasized. 
To stimulate its achievement, OBEMLA should scale down federal 
aid under Title VII to all State Education Agencies, beginning 
in Fiscal Year 1985-86. 

5. I ncrease funding for NACCBE 

Under the current Bilingual Education Act, as amended in 
1984, the number of Council members has been increased from 15 
to 20. The increase of the Council by one-third, with no 
diminution of its responsibilities, justifies a 33.3 percent 
increase for FY 1985-86. 

If appointments increasing the number of Council members 
should be made prior to the beginning of FY 1985-86 
before October 1, 1985), it is recommended that the Secretary 
authorize a pro-rated increase in the funding of NaCCBE during 
FY 1984-85. 

6. Meet with the National Clearinghouse 

NACCBE and OBEMLA should sit down with NCBE with a view to 
improving se^'vices to practitioners as a condition of contract 
renewal. Fu^^her conditions include provision for eliminating 
overlapping anu duulication of services offered by other 
agencies and justi fixation of NCBE costs. 
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7. Pr»paf pgoreptly for dintribution of Annual Report 

OBEMLA is requested to produce a sufficient quantity of this 
Ninth Annual Report to be available April 1, 1985. The report 
shoul^ be sent to all who have customarily received a copy of 
the report and* also, to those who request a copy. Requests 
should be stimulated by press releases « prepared by the NACCBE 
Annual Report Committee, and other public announcem^^nt of the 
report's availability. 
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APPENDIX A. GLOSSARY 



Bilingual Education . As stated in the Bilingual Education Act, 
"a primary means by which a child learns is through the use of 
such child's native language and cultural heritage." 
Accordingly, in bilingual-bicul tural programs, children are 
instructed in their native language. At the same time, there is 
an English component in the program that permits children (or 
adults) to make the transition from their native language to 
English over a period of years. The end-point of bilingual 
education is to make youngsters successful in school... not to 
make them Spanish speakers or Arabic speakers, but to make them 
English-speaking youngsters who are going to be successful in 
our schools, while at the same time preserving tb^ir native 
language and cultural heritage. 

Capc^city Building Projects (BASICS). These projects are 
designed to build the capacity of the school district, or other 
entity receiving a federal grant, to sustain a program of 
bilingual education at the elementary and secondary level on a 
regular basis when federal funding is reduced or no longer 
available. The projects began operation in 1969 in 23 states 
and in 1984 operated in 46 states, Guam and Puerto Rico. 
Demonstra tion Projects (DEMOS) . These projects demonstrate 
innovative and exemplary approaches to operating projects of 
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bilingual education that can be replicated in school districts 
where there are similar needs, A project may address the needs 
of all limited English proficiency students in the area to be 
served, or it may focus on the needs of a special population, 
Enqlish-as-a-Second Language (ESL) , Limited English proficient 
(LEP) children are taught English using a speci curriculum 
designed to teach English as a second language. The home 
language of the student ^.s not used in ESL classes. Children 
progress from classes in basic ESL, to intermediate, to advanced 
ESL, usually in a year and a half or less. They Axe then placed 
in regular classes. While students are in the ESL program for 
perhaps half the school day, they are alsu programmed for 
regular classes (e,c[. , typewriting, music, art, shop, 
mathematics, home economics, physical education) where ability 
to speak English is less demanding. Their ESL instruction is 
thus reinforced during lihe school day by mixing with 
English-Speaking children. 

Immersion . Instruction is in English, as in the case of 
submersion (defined elsewhere in this Glossary), but there are 
impc-^-.^nt differences. The immersion teacher understands the 
non-Engli«h home language, and students can address the teacher 
in the non-English language. The immersion teacher may 
occasionally use the home language to clarify instruction, but 
generally teachers speak only in English. Furthermore, the 
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curriculu!r« is structured so that prior knowledge of English is 
not assumed as subjects are taught. Content is introduced in a 
way that can be understood by the students. The students, in 
.e£f.ect, learn English and content simultaneously. Most 
immersion programs also teach the home language for 30 to 60 
minutes a day. 

Language Assessment Instruments . These are tests, surveys and 
techniques used to determine the language proficiency of limited 
English proficient students. 

Language Minority Students (LMS) . These students are members of 
households where the usual or often-spoken household language is 
other than English. 

Lau Decision . The U.S. Supreme Court (1974) ruled that schools 
must provide some kind of special assistance for 
English-deficient language-minority students. In the unanimous 
court decision in the case of Lau v. Nicnols (414 U.S. 563), the 
Court declined to prescribe a specific program that would 
provide equal education benefits stating: "Teachiag English to 
the students of Chinese ancestry is one choice. Giving 
instruction to this group in Chinese is another. There may be 
others." 

Lau Remedies . Following the Lau decision (see above) , the 
Office for Civil Rights (OCR) of the former Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare assembled a group of education 
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experts to develop policy guidelln«is outlining what school 
districts must do to comply with Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act and the Lau decision. The group produced a document 
entitled "Task Force Findings Specifying Remedies Available for 
Eliminating Past Educational Practices Ruled Unlawful junder Lau 
V, Nichols , generally known as the Lau Remedies. ^ 

One of the Lau Remedies provided for "instruction of 
elementary students through their strongest language until the 
students are able to participate effectively in a classroom 
where instruction is given exlusively through English." This 
procedure came to be called transitional bilingual education, or 
TBE (defined elsewhere in this Glossary) • 

The Lau Remedies were not federal regulations but guidelines 
used by OCR in evaluating plans for educating language-minority 
children. The underlying assumption in the Remedies was TBE was 
the best, if not the only, instructional approach for 
language-minority students that would satisfy civil rights 
requirements. Since 1975, OCR has used the Lau Remedies to 
negotiate plans with over 500 individual school districts. 
Limited English Proficient (LEP) . To be classfied as LEP, a 
child first must meet one of the following preconditions: (1) 
be born outside of the United States; (2) have a native language 
other than English; (3) come from a home in which a language 
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other than English is most relied upon £or communication; (4) 
be an American or Alaskan Native who comes £rom an environment 
in which a language other than English has had a significant 
impact on the child's level of English language proficiency. As 
a result of one or more of these preconditions ^ the child must 
have sufficient difficulty in understanding, speaking, reading 
or writing the English language to deny the child the 
opportunity to learn successfully in classrooms in which the 
language of instruction is in English. 

Multifunctional Support Center (MSG) . Bilingual education MSCs,, 
seek to help school districts improve instructional programs for 

a. 

limited English proficient students in the service areas. Among 
other functions, MSCs help districts plan for the time that 
federal funds will be reduced or withdrawn and schools will be 
expected to carry on instructional programs for LEP students. 
The 16 HSCs cover the United States, Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Northern Mariana Islands, and the 
Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands. (Multifunctional 
Support Centers are designated Multifunctional Resource Centers 
in the Bilingual Education Act, as amended in 1984). 
National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (NCBE) . A 
clearinghouse is mandated by tha Bilingual Education Act to 
collect, analyze and disseminate information for and about 
bilingual education. NCBE is the clearinghouse under contract 
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with the Department of Education to exercise the functions 
mandated by thb Act* 

Part C Research . Under Part C of Title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, the Department of Education spends 
$4 to $5 million each year on research directly procureu by the 
government. For the most part, bilingual research is contracted 
for with profit-mak ing research firms. Much of the Part C money 
is spent through the 8-A contracting procedure where only 
minority-owned firms are eligible to receive the contract. 
Submersion . Language-minority-children (LMC) are placed into an 
ordinary classroom where English is spoken. There is no special 
program to help them overcome the language problem. Submersion 
is aptly described as "sink or swim." The minority language is 
not used at all in the classroom. Schools do not have the 
option of doing nothing since the Lau Decision (see above). 
Title VII . This part of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, as amended, details the federal role in providing 
funding of bilingual education programs for limited English 
proficient students. The decision to implement a bilingual 
education program is at the discretion of the local education 
agencies (LEAs) . 

Transitional Bilingual Education (TBE) . Reading is taught in 
both the non-English home language and English. Subject matter 
is taught in the ncn-English home language until the students' 
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English is good enough for them to participate successfully in a 
regular classrooin* ESL is often used to help minimize the time 
needed to master English. Use of the non-English home language 
instruction is phased out as regular English instruction is 
gradually phased in. TBE is differentiated from submersion and 
ESL by the use of the non-English home language for instruction 
in non-language subject areas and by teaching literacy in the 
non-English language as a school subject. 

Underserved Populations . Such minority language groups have had 
little or no participation in Title VII programs. 
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APPENDIX B. ACRONYMS USED IN NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 

CESS Children's English Services Study 

ED Department of Education 

ELPS English Language Proficiency Study \ \ 

ERIC Educational Resources Information Centejr 

ESEA Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

ESL English-as-a-Second Language I 

ESOL English for speakers of other languWe*""-^-^.,^ 

LEA local education agency 

LEP limited English proficiency 

LESA limited English-speaking ability 

LM&AI Language Measurement and Assessment Inventory 

NSC Multiple Support Center 

NACBE National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education 

NACCBE National Advisory and Coordinating Council on Bilingual 
Education 

NCBE National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 

NELB non-English language background 

OBEMLA Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages 
Affairs 

OCR Office for Civil Rights 

OL other than English speakers 

PSA Policy Studies Associates, Inc. 

SEA state education agency 

TBE transitional bilingual education 
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APPENDIX C. OBBILA BUDGETS: 1983-85 



1983 1984 1985 
Actual 1/ Apptoptiation Estimate 

Basic Grants $ 84.126,000 $ 89.567.000 $ 100.459.000 

Basic giants to I£As 76,126,000 81,067,000 91,959,000 

N«i>er of Projects 551 589 668 

Nuflber of children 171,455 182,583 207,115 

Average per jnjpil spending 444 444 444 

Denxmstration grants to L£As $ 8,000,000 $ 8,500,000 $ 8,500,000 

Ntfuber of projects 55 58 58 

NLnber of children 11,050 11^40 11,740 

Average per pifill spending 724 724 724 

grants to Desegregati ng $ 2,400.000 0 0 

Districts 

Hmber of projects ^11 - - 

Training $ 31,288,000 $ 32,610,000 $ 25,00' 000 

Degree-oriented training $ 14,088,000 $ 14,095,000 $ 12,000,000 

H^er of programs 136 136 115 

NUnber of students 7,016 7,019 5,976 

Fellowships 3,626,000 3,500,000 1,000,000 

Number of projects 33 . 32 9 

Nlanber of fellows 427 412 118 

Sch!3ols of education grants 824,000 500,000 200,000 

Number of programs 24 24 24 

Training institutes 2,300,000 2,500,u00 1,800,000 

Nlunber of programs 21 22 16 

NuBber of students 3,833 4,167 3,000 

Resource Centers 10,000,000 11,710,000 10,000,000 

Hm^t of centers ^6 2/ 16 16 

SEA training projects 450,000 305,000 

Niiii>er of projects 8 5 - 

S^ gport Servi ces $ 16,340,000 3/ $ 13,320,000 3/ $ 10,100,000 5/ 

SEA tecbiical assistance 3.970,000 4.2o6,000 5,000,000 

Nlj]i>er of projects ^2 52 52 

Studies ana evaluations 5,180,000 4/ $ 5,215,000 4/ $ 3,600,000 

QeariTighouso 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 

Materials development/dissemination 5,690,000 2,399,0C J 

Mnber of centers 4 5 2 

Materials development grants 10 2 P 

Stpplenentary Basic Graits 62 20 p 
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1983 
Actual 1/ 



1984 1985 
Appfdpriation EstiiPdte 



Bilingual Vocational Traliilng 



$ 3.686.000 



$ 3.686.000 



$ 3,686.000 



Bilingual vocational education 
Ntraoer of projects 
Students served 



Total projects 



22 

$ 2,396,000 
12 
1,195 
$ 921,000 
6 

194 

$ 369,000 
4 



22 

$ 2,396,000 
12 
1,195 
$ 921,000 
6 

194 

$ 369,000 
4 



22 

$ 2,396,000 
12 
1,195 
$ 921,000 
6 

194 

$ 369,000 
4 



InstruLtoT training . 
Nunber of projects 
Listructors trained 



Materials development 
Nimber of projects 



Total funding 



$137 , 840 , 000 $139 , 183 , 000 



$139,245,000 



1/ This colwinn reflects final distribution of budget authority, 

2/ Includes a Bilin^l Education Service Center i^ch was ten^rarily 

extended to provide coverage for a region without acceptable proposals. 
A new nultifunctional resource center will be funded in 1984. 

3/ A request of $120,000 for the rational advisory^ council has been trans- 
ferred to the Salaries and Expenses account in FY 1985. Coniparable 
adjustments of $117,000 were made in 1983 and in 1984. 

£/ In 1983 and 1984, ccnparable adjustinents are made to transfer MSP costs 
for the Bilingual Education Management Information System CBBIIS) to 
Salaries and Expenses. The amounts transferred are $100,000 in 1983 and 
$65,000 in 1984. 
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APPENDIX D. MACCBB fiUDGBTSi 1983-85 



Travel i p«r 01 

Honorarium 

Telephone, Taxi, BxptMt 
Contracts 

- court reporter 

- annual report 

- conference rooa rental 

- tape recorder 
Supplies 

Field Keaders 
Printing 



<t -Appropriation 



Actual Bxpennet 

82-83 



61,946.77 
25,275.^0 
34.95 

5,032.33 
9,227.00 
50.00 
-0- 
275.81 
690.00 
-0- 

102,532.26 
117,000.00 



Actual Expenses 
83-84 



47,410.22* 
25,660.05 
721.45 

2,737.35 
8,900.00 
550.00 
445.00 
227.98 
230.00 
-0- 
iS6, 892.05 



Projected Expenses 
FY 85 October 1. 1984 
September 30. l98S 



60,000 
30,000 
800 
14,000 



600.00 

350.00 
700.00 
5,000.00 
111,450.00 



117,000.00 



117,000.00 



•Travel t Per Dies tor only 3 council Meetings includes 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

THE SECRETARY 



APPENDIX B. CHARTER 

ttattonil Advliorv Council on intnouil gducattdw 



/Uithoflty 

This Council U authorfttd by Stetlen 732 of thi llllnQuil £tfuciC!dn Mt^ at 
•met^tfed (20 U.S^C. ^242). It Is gpvtrned by ^rovlifens of Fart 0 of thi Itntral 
Cducitlon Frovltloni Act (20 U.l.C. 1233 ftitg) tndtht Ttdtral Advliory 
Comnltttf Act (S U.S.C. Appendix !)• «h1ch stl ferUi itindtrtfs for thi forattlOfi 
and ate of advisory connlttttt. 

furpoie and Functlont 

Tht Council advliei tht Stcfttary of fdycatlon, and tht ftlractor af tha Offfea ff 
illlnaual tducitlon and Kfnorlty Languages Affairs (OBENL.A) fn tha oraparattan tf* 
aencral reguUtlpns and with respect to aollcy «itters arfslno la tlia 
a^lnlstratfon and operation af the aninsual Cducitlon (Act|» inMiM Vm 
rfevetopment of criteria for approvaV of applications, and plans undir tha Mt^ 
.and the administration and operation of ather areorams for persons^af lifltM 
Cnflllsh proficiency. The Council Shall prepare anJi not later than Harch Jl if 
each year, submit a report to the Congress and the Frestdent an the. condition af 
blllnaual education In the Nation and an the a^lnlstratlon and .operation af tha 
Att, \ luding those itews specified In section 731(c) af tha Act| and 
a(*ni' .ration and operation af athor programs for persons af Halted Inallah 

profiw.e»xy« 

Structura 

The Council «hall be cor90$ed af IS aembers appointed by tha Secretary, ana af 
vhora the Secretary shall designate as Chairperson. At least eight Of the ae>nbara 
af the Council shall b* persons axperlencttd In deal Ina aith tht aducatf anal 
aroblenis of children and other persons aho era of limited Cngllsh prof1c1enc/» at 
least one of whom shall be represente.tlvi of persons serving an boards if 
education operating prog^ jns of bHIngual education. At least tno aeniberS ahali 
be experienced in the training of teachers tn programs of blllnaual tducatloa. 
At iMst two B-imbers Shall bt persons alth general eiperlenct In tha field «f 
aleme.iiary and secondary education. At least two siembers Shall bt cTassrooa 
teachers af demonstrated teaching abilities uling bilingual aethods and 
techniques. Tht Cot^ncll shall Includt at least two ps'-ants of students whosa 
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liAfluagt 1i ethtr tlian Cngllih, tht tpuncll thtll alio Incluefe it Ititt ont 
Staff ttfucatfenal agcncjf ftprtitntatfvt and ent itembtr at liroe. Tht Bembers of 
tM Couficll Shall U apppfntad In iu(h a wiy ai to bt oancrally rtprestrttatlva of 
Vi9}y^^^^^^^^} J^r^^U ef tht fopuTatlon of pfnoni of llaittd Cnolfsh 
yr^ftcfincjr and tht itagraphU araaa In vh^ch tha^ rasfda. 

•••^•'^f H ^'^^^J*? ^ Itrvt f or itapgerad thrai-^a ar ttrms, lubjast to 
ramal of tht Council 1^* approprfato action prior to Its txplratlon. 

Hit Council w tstabllih connlttaas conpoitd oxcTus?vaV ef Mibara of tht 
partnt Council, lach cenmlttta con^plfta iflOi tht rtqulrcfnents of appllcabia 
statutas and Otpartmantal rtguUtlons. Cach connftttt prasanit to tht Council 
Jti prtllAlnarjr flndfnof and rtcomntndatloni for aubseauant action by tha full 
Council, timtly notification of aach conmUtfe tstabllshment and any changa 
thtrtln^ Includfng Its chargt , tiembarihlp. ani fraauency of nettfngi nIlT ba ;^3a 
In jfrltung to tho CpBnUlat^Kanaflamtnt Officer. All cpninUttes act undar tht 
iwllclaa ostabllahad by tht Council as • vholo. 

Pranagcnant and ataff atrvlctt shall be provided by tht Director of OBtNU Mho 
shall serve as tha Designated federal Official to the CounrH. Tht Secral^arv 
«11i procure temporav and Internlttant services of such personnel ar art 
necessary for the conduct of the functions of the CounclY. In accordance witli 
Stctlon 145 of tht Ceneral education f revisions Act and will eiake avallabla to 
the Council such staff, Infomatlon, and other assistance as It say raauirt to 
carry out Ita activities affectivoty* 

Cduncf* iieetlngs shall be held not lesi thin four times each year at the call of 
the Chairperson, tilth the advance approval of the Secretary or the Designated 
raderal Official nho shall approve the agenda and be present at all nestings. 

Committees shall neat at the call of the Chairperson^ with the concurrence of tht 
Council Chairperson. Conmlttees generally reet fn conjunction with the Council, 
but th%^ mijf Beet epproiilnately one additional time per year. 

Nectfngs shall be ^tn to the public except as df teralned otherwise by tha Under 
Stcrttary. ISotlct of all seetlnss Is given to 'ihe public 

K^etfngs shall be comfucted^ and records of the proceeding lept, fn accordanct 
tilth applicable taws ind. Department regulations. 

gstfwited Annual Co^ ^ 

Kembers who are not full time federal employees shall be paid at the rate of 1100 
per tfiy. plys per diem and travel expenses. In accordance with federal Travel 
Regulations, estimate of anrual cost for opentfng the Council. Including 
coiripensatlon and travel expeniat for members lul wx^Judlng staff support fg 
IU?»OCO- Sstlmitft of annual person-years of taff Support Is S.S. at an 
estimated annual cost 9f S34.000. 
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ttperti 

In •ccortfanet with Stctlen 732(c) of the llllnfuil (ducitfon Act. tht Ceunell 
thill prtpirt and f ubmlt not Uttr thin Hirch 31 of tach • rtport to tht 
Congrisf/tnd tht rrtstdtnt» en tht condltfen of tninguil tducttlon In tht 
iritien tnd tn the t^tnlttratlon tnd eperitlon of the Act» Inclydino thoit itm 
tpeclfltd^ln ttctlon I31(c}, tnd the tWnlstratlon and operation «f oUitr 
iroaranii for persons of KAlttd English prof Icltncjr. A copy of this roport U 
tent to tht Stcrtttrjr. 

In tccordanct with Section 4431a) (2) of the Ceneral Education Frovlstons Act, tM 
Council shall tubi^ft an annual rtport to Conoress not later than March II tACii 

fear. This report shall contain, as a ■Infisum, p list of •embers tnd thtl; 
utiness addr^ssessa the dates and places of Council Keetlnos, the functions of 
tht Council, and a suwnar^ of the Council's activities, ffwJWr 
reconmendatlons nade during the jrear. Such report shall ht suj^ftttd Kith tht 
Stcrttarjr's annual rtport to Congrtss. 



Copfts of all reports by tht Council shall bt provided to tht Connltttt 
•Unagenent Officer and the Designated *r.-al Official to tht Council 

Termini t Ion Oatt 

« 

Subjtct to Section 448(b) of the Ceneral education Provisions Act and imltss 
renewed by appropriate action prior to Us expiration, tht Katlonal Advisory 
Council on llllngual Education shall contlnut to txfst until Octebtr 1. 19S3. 

However, to the extent that It wy become neceisary to rely y 5tct*?p,511«^y» 
Ceneral Education Provisions Act for a one-year extension of T^tlt VII, Stctlon 
414 tfould also contingently txttnd tht Count :i*s authorliatlon to Octobtr 1, 
1914. 

This Charter will expire two ytars from tht datt of filing or up«»^ ttralnatlon of 
tht Council, Mhlchever Is aoontr. 



DaQ 



filing Oatt: Jun» i. iisj 




Secretary 
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APFt^NDIX F 

>3AMES AND BUSINESS ADDRESSES OF NACCBE MEMBERS AS OF JAN. 1, 1985 



Dr. George W. Abrams 

Dir*)ctor, Seneca-Iroquois National Museum 
Allegany Indian Reservation 
P.O. Box #442 
Salamanca, N.Y. 14779 

Nr. Humberto J. Cortina 
1830 N.W. 7th Street 
Suite 101 
Miami, FL 33125 

Dr. Esther Joseanne Zarur Eisenhower 

Coordinator, ESL 

Fairfax County Public Schools 

3705 Crest Dr. 

Annandale, VA, 22003 

Dr. Juan M. Flores 

Assistant Super intiandent o£ Schools 
Dallas Independent School District 
Dallas, TX 75204 

Mr. George Giannetti 

Director of Multilingual/Multicultural Education 
Oak Park High School 
13701 Oak Park Blvd. 
Oak Park, MI 48237 

'^r. Howard L. Hurwitz 
HLH: School Management Co. 
166-15 Grand Central Pwy. 
Jamaica, N.Y. 11432 

Miss Joan Keefe 

Department of Romance Languages 
George Washington Universit:y 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

Dr. Charles F. Lebya 

California State University, Los Angeles 
5151 state University Dr. 
Los Angeles, CA 90032 

Ms. Berta Perez Linton, Esq. 
P06 First Savings Bldg. 
dan Angelo, TX 76903 

XIX 
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Judith Valdez Moses 
Department of Education 
Region IX 

San Francisco, CA 94102 

Bonita U.S.D. 

San Dimas, CA 91773 

Dr. Lina B. Navarro, M.D. 
Department of Health Services 
714 P St., Room 1376 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dr. Robert Rossier 
136 Balanda Dr. 
Montebello, CA 90640 

Ms. Cecilia Santa Ana 
Michigan Department of Education 
Migrant Program 
Lansing, MI 48909 

Mr. Richard Swensen 
Board Member 

Minidoka Joint S.D. #331 
Minidoka County, ID 83347 

Dr. Anthony Torres* 
Superintendent 
School District #168 
Sauk Village, IL 60411 



♦Chairman 
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